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FIVE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


ALEXANDER—The Prussian Elementary Schools 


By Tuomas ALEXANDER, Pu.D., Professor of Elementary Education, George 





Peabody College for Teachers, $2.50. 
Why should this book be published at this time? Because it presents stenographic 
notes of lessons taken in the Prussian Schools. Because the material was gathered on 
the eve of the Great War and it reveals the aims of the Prussian System. 


BREWER—The Vocational-Guidance Movement 
By Joun M. Brewer, Head of the Department of Psychology, Los Angeles 
State Normal School, California. $1.25. 

A timely, scholarly treatment in detail of vocational guidance, including the edu- 


cational, industrial, and commercial aspects of the problem. 


GERWIG—Schools With a Perfect Score 
By Georce GeEerwic, Secretary of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. $1.10. 
A statement of the Seven Sources of Power which make Ideal Schools the best 


loved and most efficient American Institution—The Hope and Safeguard of Democracy. 


JENNINGS, WATSON, MEYER and THOMAS— 
Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education 


By H. 8. Jenninas, J. B. Warson and A. Meyer, Johns Hopkins University, 
and W. I. Tuomas, University of Chicago. 
A solution of the problems of education, and the information of modern science 


concerning them, presented in a clear, non-technical manner. 


: . ’ : 
MILLER—Education for the Needs of Life 
By Irvine E. Mituer, Head of the Department of Education, State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Washington. $1.25. 
The application of the idea of function to the discussion of the principles of edu- 
cation. Simple, direct, practical, and organized about the idea of meeting the needs 
of life, both social and individual. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Volume VII 
ATHLETICS AND THE WAR GAME 
CONSIDERING the problems ol prepared- 

ness faced by every nation that is involved 

present war, one of the most glaring 


s that of the 


in the 


, 
weaknesses LOW percentage Ol 


men found physically fit to meet promptly 
the ordeal of hand-to-hand warfare and of 


trench life. This is known to be true of 


American resources, for America has before 


the spectacle of military drillmasters 


struggling desperately to whip raw recruits 


These 


‘ver 


to fighting shape. recruits are 


the 


neither physically ele save for 
pitiably small pereentage of athletes who 
are to be found among the vicarious sports- 
America 


men of nor mentally versed in 


the maneuvers of military drill. The gov- 


ernment is attempting to educate and to 
toughen these men mentally, morally and 
physically through military drill. It goes 
without saying that these men must be able 
to proceed intelligently in military maneu- 
vers, as otherwise the army would constitute 
merely a mob, unwieldy and lacking in that 
discipline which, in the last extremity, must 
hold men together steadfast in their obedi- 
But on the other hand 


ence to command. 


the development of that physical clever- 
ness, the possession of which, together with 
its accompanying consciousness of power, 
the last 
death to the individual, is fully as necessary 


may, in extremity, mean life or 


as ability in tactics. Such development is 
impossible through military drill. 

England, under pressure of immediate 
necessity, was able to enlist only 42 per 
the 


torty years of age as physically fit for even 


cent. of men between eighteen and 


During the 


preliminary military training. 
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three years pt ding tl war the United 
States army officials were able to accept 
enly 24 per ceent ot the 100,000, m " ly 
ing for enlistment at government recruit 
ing stations, and it is a matter of mmon 
knowledge that in the eourse of the 1 


draft in this country an appalling number 


were rejected as physically unfit for n 
tary service. In this conne must | 
noted also that the enlistment of a man for 
military training as a result of his proving 


mum req Lrements 


as to weight height contormatio! ind 
health by no means guarantees that he is 
physically efficient. To be physically effi 
cient he must be strong of body, skilled in 
muscular coordinations of a practical sort 


and possessed of an aiert, accurat judg 


ment under the stress of situations « 


| ng 


for physical prowess. In short, the 


passing 


of a medical examination in no 


way guar 
antees that the individual will prove worth 


his salt as a fighting man. 


The government undertakes the well-nigh 
impossible task of making, in a _ short 
period of time, this average, relatively 


healthy being standardized as t 


dimensions but, withal, of 


under-developed iimal into a frst ass 


man-to-man fighter. To teach him the man 


ual of arms, drill maneuvers, and marks 


manship is relatively easy in comparison 


‘ | . kine 
ask of making him an effici 


with the 


fighting man. The line soldier must be pre 


hardship and 


pared primarily to 
for | ] 


? 
struggle 


to hand, knife to 
knife, with his opponent. The government 
blem 


faces a pr much 


mere technical military training 
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marching maneuvers, the manual of arms 
and formal discipline can be gained in a 
space of time relatively insignificant as 
compared with the time required to develop 
strength, stamina and fighting skill in the 
average American of to-day. Muscle power 
and the habitual reflexes ensuring those 
rapid and accurate coordinations necessary 
te skill in personal combat develop slowly. 
The government faces an impossible situa- 
tion as far as many of its recruits are con- 
cerned and the physical plus military 
training of the great majority means a dis 
astrous expenditure of time, since every 
day of delay means thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars lost to the world, to say 
nothing of the menace which this delay 
means to the Allied cause. It is needless to 
comment on what such delay would mean 
to this nation were an unfriendly power 
suddenly to invade its borders without the 
courtesy of several years’ warning. 

Yet the thing which Americans abhor 
above all else, which the nation is fighting 
to overcome even now, and which it dreads 
most in the future national life, is an over- 
bearing militarism. This great problem of 
thorough military preparedness must be 
solved in a way which will ‘‘safeguard de- 
mocracy’’ from the menace of military 
caste, and protect the minds of coming gen- 
erations from the brutality of a militarism 
that disregards the individual human life. 
That attention to this problem is impera- 
tive even at this very moment is evidenced 
by the report of Secretary of War Baker 
on the Administration’s military policy, in 
which he sounds the warning note that in 
legislating for preparedness in the future 
we must be careful to ‘‘be so restrained as 
in no event to foster the growth of mere 


militarist ambitions or to excite the appre- 
hension of nations with whom it is our first 
desire to live in harmonious and just ac- 
cord’’; and he also adds that ‘‘by agitating 


now for the Prussian system of military 
training individuals deliberately discount 
the possibility of President Wilson’s sue 
cess in ‘making the world safe for demoe 
racy.’ ”’ 

The logieal solution of such a dilemma 
should be to promote preparedness throug 
an extension of national and municipal 
systems of education and recreation, but i: 
so doing to plan to accomplish this pri 
paredness through a method of training 
that will not taint coming generations with 
the desire to test their skill in the voeation 
of killing. The future must provide a new, 
broad, but yet intensive physical education, 
developed through not only formal discipli 


nary, corrective and educational gymnastic 


- +4) 


drill, nor alone through athleties of 
bleacher type, but a physical education of 
the most comprehensive nature, embracing 
and making use of all the resources of 
physical drill, free play, and highly organ- 
ized athletics in the development of real 
physical efficiency in our entire citizenry. 
The desire and ability to keep physically 
fit, the acquiring of respect for discipline, 
and the habit of playing the game hard, 
squarely and to win will give us a soldier 
citizenry superior in fighting quality to the 
merely military-trained. 

The word ‘‘military’’ implies the busi- 
ness of killing one’s fellows through organ 
ized effort and, for many reasons, should 
not be used in connection with training in 
the lower schools if results can be accom- 
plished without doing so. As stated, the 
training which is best caleulated to prepare 
the average citizen completely to defend 
the country in time of need is primarily a 
physical training. A nation-wide enforce- 
ment of military training in the schools 
would lead to the employment of military 
men as teachers, on the assumption that 
military training should consist largely of 
discipline in marching tactics and gun 
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drills, and that therefore any individual en- men A svstem of vernment gvmnasia 





titled to wear a military uniform must be and athlet fields throughout the entire 
fit to administer this work of training for country would help to solve 1 1? em 
preparedness in the schools. The real train- of labor unrest, dissipation, et super! 
¢ demanded must promote the health, intelligently administered 
vsical development and muscular skill, gymnasia and recreat nters 
d to a great extent serve as the laboratory place of 1 present poor man s 
moral edueat futur! cy era sal i 1 r \ 
! re | s nat » ft ! wl would p1 
\ prosp or wi rsal mulitary r mer i mor sw I 
. ne with son skep sm and in its” de pl I r ith I V 
a 
r perspectiy ror ¢ rwise a great and dev pr 1 \ I su 
stru ve To! may ae\ pwhel i great i! s | I y 
str ve fore Ss ready a nd, which States gov pres 
roperly used, w prepare us to meet The organiz 1} { 
SS1es OT ¢ ner pei or wal r mi pe an nau j \ 
dealing with this problem the elements pants arranged and maneuvered ' 
\ d in tl training of a nation s peo ary fori il i n ; \ 


it they may be ready to meet any e American army tra r cam] I} 





irv emergency must be classified in the su formal p 
wing order, based on their relative im ops m liscuy é n spi! 
rtance health Int rene stamina, as we S ] S | str as i 
] +} ] + 
mus ir SA1i1, aisciptil SUI Ftnh, KiOW tl Ss i 
1.4 ‘ + 7? ll. y ] ‘ ] 
ce or m al i Ss, and finally, special SS ! i 
specific ma r maneuvers and The drama | f \ 
inual of arms rew rey : ! s I 
This work ean best be promoted by the is ! 





vernment throug! a 1) partment ol L1eS ; but t! iir's f rt. the } 
Physical Edueation as an integral part ol plainly si t l ‘* Every l ty 
Bureau of Edueation in cooperation game statements made by the H 
with the War Department The govern Newton D. Baker. Secretary of War 
ment should subsidize physical training in address bef tl at il At 
S S 1 als n municipa es roug! \ ! | ! 
ne ] \ presse? Hine def f¢ i The I vs 
tharacter ¢ Th rork ») he do e. St as if ( , 4 
ct . W y c t T , hi iy ira ? TS nere .* It 
: : ' wt ‘ 
! ne such phvsk ra ne WwW ida } 
p discipline, prompt ent n 
tr y r ¢ , ? tra {) 
mands, skill in the specifie marching tacties ; 
g in 
required tor m il purposes, and, at th oS 2.4 
same time, accomplish the more important military experi Yet on visiting f tl 
] » ] | 1 ° y ~ ? ‘ ~ ? r ? ~ ~ 
fighting objectives of health, physical ‘4™I : , aw 
] } } 4 an | Ww t g 
moraie and SK streng and endurance, 
] + . . ] 
as well as afford a source of recreation and lays str +} ‘ 


pleasurable interest to American young _ seasoned lier Almost instantly they adapted 
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themselves to discipline, and the spirit and accu 
racy with which they carried out orders illustrated 
the team play which 


very clearly the results of 


they had learned in college athletics. It was re 
marked by some of the British and French officers 
who visited the camps that nowhere in the whole 
world had there ever been found such a group of 
men who adapted themselves so quickly to the spirit 


life. 


following statements of the Hon. 


Also the 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
are significant on this subject: 

The eall, and imperative, soon will come 


to all young men 


insistent 
under thirty-one years of age. 
They are now thinking about the duty for them. 
Most colleges have added military instruction, and 
with this training college athletics will make the 
youths fit for the service calling for strength and 
ability to endure hardships. 

Softness is incompatible with efficient military 
service 
that in 
with a sound mind. 
made ready for what they shortly will be called 


In every branch, college men are proving 
modern education a sound body must go 


How will the young men be 


upon to do? Colleges will answer that question by 


encouraging college athletics and emphasizing 
those games which insure that all the student body 
will be benefited. 

Intercollegiate interest and 


games stimulate 


should be encouraged. The stimulus both in im- 


proved morale and in improved body is everywhere 
recognized. Let it be emphasized more now that 
the need for youths of sinew and stuff is more felt 
than ever before. 

Young collegians, who have trained in athletics, 
were seen in the military training camps to pos- 
sess an incaleulable advantage over their associates 
who have permitted delving in the Greek roots to 
deny them time to develop their muscles. 

It therefore becomes obviously important to 
spread the benefits of college athletics as widely 
as possible throughout the student body and to 
prevent it from being monopolized by a few repre- 
sentatives. 

Both the spirit and the training of the athletic 
field 
and, as the secondary schools of the country model 


the colleges, both the 


lend themselves readily to military service 


their activities on those of 
practise and the example of the colleges in athletics 


become important. 


Mueh 


coneerning the 


will be learned during this war 


significance and value of 
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athletie sports ; it is to be hoped that the 
vovernment will see fit to continue the good 
work, which it has started in the army can 


tonments, when the latter are no longer in 


immediate demand, through some natio) 
system of physical training for the futur 
that every man shall become to some di 
eree an athlete and therefore a better cit 
Zen 


Nor should the older men be neglected 
This 
out in a marked degree the decided value 
Bismarek, Von Moltke, Glad 


stone, Clemenceau, Hindenburg, Bliss, Ca 


and other great wars have brought 


of old men. 


dorna and many others demonstrate the 


value of the old man. It 1s self-evident 
that the old man, with his long years of 
training and his great fund of experience, 
should be the backbone of the nation. But 
have to look far to find the 


keenest minds in the country being prema 


one does not 
turely lost to the world through physical 
degeneration. Some provision and incen- 
tive should be given such men to prolong 
and vitalize the useful span of their lives. 
The New Haven by 


Walter Camp along this line is a most 


movement started at 
timely one, for his Senior Service Corps en- 
lists and helps such men. 

The 
broader than 
broader than combined military and phys- 


problem under consideration is 


mere military training, 


ical training: it is edueational in the larg 


est sense of the word. There is not a man 
livine—save among those who are sufter- 
ing from certain specifie diseases—be he 


rich or poor, young or old, laborer or pro- 
fessional man, who would not profit men- 
tally, morally and physically through daily 
participation in vigorous physical activity 
athletic Examples of limited 
efforts in this direction are seen in the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
tions, of the municipal playgrounds and 


and sport. 


and similar organiza- 
form, in the 


social eenters, and, in a new 









































S r Serv Corps star 1 DY 
W r Camp at New Haven. Americans 
g ral are not participants; they are 
: American V f professional 
S S desi S i hic ISS pel 
ve 1 d ind, 
~ 
xt f red physica 
pn f the stu s of American 
high s s and universities, for it has bred 
car S Ss) respre I pny 
| mor majority of the mer 
s nation have suffered from this vi 
rious erest in expert physical activ 
ty, and the Allies are now suffering while 
(mer ries make up for lost time, dis 
sipa n nd physica sloth. Athleties’”’ 
s a certain extent been to blame for 
general lack of physical preparedness ; 
ath s’’ has in it the seeds of real 
preparedness, and th new athletics 
must solve the problem of a physically di 
c rating ra The importance of an 
keround of training as an asset 
business of fighting is fully recog 
irmy officials, and especially by 
n authorities, who accept men above 
maximum age limit providing their per- 
sonal history shows them to have been 
r athletes throughout life. 
Governm legislation imposing a 
roper and definitely specified physical 
ra for all boys—and girls as well 
between the ages of six and twenty-two, fol 
wed up at certain periods by a few weeks 
h il military training under camp 
nd ns for the boys, would ensure a 
ecitize prepared to give a full account 
of itself under the stress of peace or war. 
I’. L. KLEEBERGER 
o CA FO 
E MORE FLEXNER’S “A MODERN 
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incurred the enmity of many present for the 


But to view my subject at closer range and 
to make myself perfectly clear, I desire to state 
at the outset and as emphatically as I can, 
that ancient custom, tradition, blind faith and 
false psychology still persist in determining 
our high-school curriculum as to aims, pur- 

poses and methods in spite of all that Mr. 

Thomas has stated to the contrary; that the 

major number of the subjects presented in the 
“Typical high sechool—English, Ancient History, 
“Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Physics and Chem- 

istry—is of a highly antiquated and non-func- 

tioning kind; that the curriculum does not re 
eate itself to the experiential life which the 
growing boys and girls are now living, and to 
the life which they are going to live and which 
they should live. And I would not have Mr. 
Thomas jump to the conclusion that I am 
possessed by any demon, or that I write in the 
pirit of prejudice and narrow-mindedness, as 
was so unjustly ASS rted of Mr. Flexne r. Is 
it not, indeed, high time that Mr. Thomas and 
others of like mind awaken to the seriousness 
of the situation, to the deplorable inadequacies 
of an education that can not lead to valuable 
results, to an education in which subjects are 
so taught as if the aim were chiefly to prepare 
pupils for written examinations, in which 
pupils apply themselves to a curriculum con- 
sisting mainly of memorizing text-books? 
Professor E. C. Moore has well stated in his 
illuminating article “Does the Study of 
Mathematics train the Mind Specifically or 
Universally?” which appeared in ScHOOL AND 
Society (October 27, 1917) that “the training 
of the young is so serious a responsibility that 
it must be made throughout a conscious under- 
taking. Their time must not be wasted and 
their futures must not be trifled away. Noth- 
ing must be attempted in their education with- 
out demonstrable reasons for attempting it.” 
I repeat once more; it is high time—time long 
overdue—that many arouse themselves from 
the lethargic state in which they are snugly 
enveloped, and squarely face the issue—whither 
are we going, and why, and what is it all 


about ¢ Professor Moore has stated repeat- 


edly that this world of ours is an experiential 
one, and all that we know about it, and can 
ever know, must come to us through our senses 
and our experiences. (Please study Plato and 
Professor Moore’s “What is Education?” 


} 7 


Then the words “experiential life” will take 
n full and deep significance, for this is th 
‘big idea ” embodied in Flexner’s “ A Modern 
School.” This wonderful conception that we 
are experiential beings accounts for the genius 
of Mr. William Wirt, superintendent of the 
grreatest school system in the United States, 
ind for the wonderful work of Mrs. Johnson 
and her school at Fairhope, Ala. With this 
“big idea” in view Mr. Thomas will then 
readily understand and appreciate of what sort 
the school at Columbia is to be and what it 
proposes to do.) What does this mean? Why 
that our education must cease once and for 
all time to be abstract, unreal and bookis! 


that we must seek to realize that concrete 
realit rather than abstractions s ld 

the basis f educati n; that we must Lild 
our knowledge on the basis of vital experi 
gained in the early contact I ties 
Words can never, d must never take t 
place of thought. (For the inealeulabl ! 
that this evil—dealing th word ds 3 
through which the realities represented are 
not penetrated—has wrought in the world, I 


earnestly commend the careful reading and 
thoughtful consideration of Professor Moore’s 
paper “ Why We Get on so slowly ” whicl 
peared in a recent number of the Yale Re- 
view.) It is, therefore, absurd to hold that 
knowledge can be for the sake of know 
To refer to Dr. Moore’s article of October 27, 
once more, 

Knowledge, art, science, literature, philosophy 
and mathematics exist for man’s sake, not he for 
them. The question always is, what are they to 
him, what can he make out of them? What can 
he do with them? Knowledge can not be its own 
end. It must be for something. It must perform 
some work, must offer some assistance, must serve 
some human purpose. 

And as Professor Moore has elsewhere so 
phrased it in his simple and inimitable style: 


Knowledge is not at all finished or final. Men 


made it by thinking and men will improve it by 






































thinking, and before any one can use it or any part 


it. he must remake it through his own thinking 


for himself What Moses thought, or Plato 
ght, or maker of th irithmet th yught, 
ver do me any good until I think it for 
self. The great thing, then, is not knowledge, 
! rning to use one’s mind upon matters which 
have found to be important by using their 

ipon then 
And so it is with 1 slicht degre f per 

that Mr. Lewis asks 

Shall we study history for history’s sake or for 
vn sake, tor ti! sake yt ir social and eco 
velfare History is 1 museum of antiq 
| rt, this is the } sophy of education, 


lealism, that is behind the present 
secondary edu- 
Modern 


may I 


r a reformation of 

nd the institution of the 

r to Mr. Thomas and others, who may be 
rnestly interested in acquainting themselves 
1al philosophy and movement 
n more for the Ameri 
than any other thing, 


a suggested 


iding and study? ‘The book that 


first nends itself to me is Professor Ernest 
( Moore’s “What is Education?” In my 
mble opinion this monumental work is 

, dt \ I nestimable influence in 
ng the procedure of the aims and meth- 

i not only elementary and secondary edu- 
tion, but of all education from the kinder- 


garten through the college. Professor John 
To-Mor- 


“Schools of 
n’s * Problems of 
h S. Bourne’s ex- 
“ The and W. 


D. Lewis’s “ Democracy’s High School ” 


- 


Gary Schools” 
should 
schoolman. In 
Vonthly is 
“ Education 


every 
Atlantic 


possession of 
number of the 
Abral am 
s Mental Discipline.” 

Mr. Flexner has done remark- 


article by Flexner, 


This paper will bear 


y well in pointing out the glaring defects of 
r high sch ols Also Dr David Snedden’s 


1912-1913 to the 
Edueation will 


crowing 


ke clear in no small measure thi 
lissatisfaction with contemporary secondary 
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to an end t it 1 I t los 
ng pages Mr. 7 I | 

; \ \| / ~ \ | 

vs 

But is 8 is the ~ T i sy 


ot 1Y 4 | _ | i ra \ y = ‘ rv? 
the name part i t i ‘ es is ts 
chie hus gs pr ’ for £, ‘ 
make 8 ! pr - tor tra 4 the ¢t ré 
é tly i yg es r 
pati Many nes i ys I have 
read through ‘‘A Modern School’? for s vord 
or |} t that it regards s trair y as + af tte 
I 8 ess W rk l t l ~ f } 
giving ind r further rk 
1 it l e ber NV lv ie t ft 
S ne i tr ga pupil to se é to 
iV é rgot N r yy 
4 r t t t P| ‘ T >) I I i t 4 is 
een pla } . +} - } +} ” 
¢ , ’ 2 f 4} , whet } ght a 
nrteres i ' tore r y 
what he st 1! \ S r r 
except as the pupil lil s t ited 
I lus I wish to eall attent the 
appeal * A Moder » LK s rosy 
tive pup is Fro st to last tl Dy il S mace 
to the selfish interest ! | ] H ( t t 
the center T i his tl yht, his ma r id 
vancement, the bHyect f all his care Nowhere ~ 
there any appeal that would direct | though 
toward serv P to others, except of that sort 
which the Ego of tl loer is well in the fore 
ground. Ev 1 the choice of studies, the means 
of preparation, the appeal is selfish. What does he 
like? In what is } nterested? What is its pra 
t il value N n sugyest i f hig or hara 
thinking is visible, never a lure to his better self 
It is the way of least resistance, the broad road of 
easy going It takes no cog ince of the 


truth that ‘‘spiritual things are spiritually dis 


cerned,’’ and insists that the deep things of litera 
ture, of history, and of all t splendid record of 
human life a t ght may be apprehended by a 
self-centered study f material things and real 
is treatment of | in eavor This is, iz 
deed, to t t t 1 the depths of the sea 
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fairly regarded as an attempted discipline in taste 
and expression. As such it is, of all the features 
that constitute the preparatory-s hool program thi 

»st dismal failure ... as for taste ... taste 1s 
something to be developed, not something to be 
summ urily forced upon the pupil. Why should the 
lrawn analysis of dull, unsympathetic and ill 
adapted elassics like Comus develop an ordin iry 
pil’s taste? And why should a man or woman 
who teaches English for twenty years be eom 
peHed every year to dawdle for days over L’Alle 
rro, Il Penseroso and Burke’s speech? In 
thing itself there surely resides no sovereign vir 
ever ynly infinite boredom for pupil 


and teacher alike 


I need not continue any further. The in- 


effective and ridiculous character of our high 


Instead of insisting upon the deepening of our 
academie ruts, the school must stimulate the pub 
lie intelligenee, inculcate aggressive public right 
eousness, and exalt conscientious public service. 
He probably will make a bungling job memorizing 
the provisions of Magna Charta; but he can easily 
be induced to study the activities of the ward boss, 
and he can be made to see how this functionary’s 
machinations blast the efficiency of the fire and 
police departments. 

he fifty boys who went to making furniture 
were also taught a new type of civics. They a 
tacked the city government first. They investi 
gated the city charter, interviewed the heads of 
the city departments, found out a lot about po 
licemen, firemen, school teachers, ward bosses, the 
dominant party organization and the commission 
form of government, One of their first diseover 
ies was the power of the boss, whose scepter must 
be held out to every suecessful applicant for a 
position in the police and fire departments. They 
also found that every ordinance in a city which 
thought itself to be exercising the functions of the 
popular government must receive the approval of 
the same uncrowned despot before it could become 
a law. ... The peering eyes of a few thousand 


high-school boy investigators from all classes of 


the community might often discover the 





trails of public dishonesty. But the prevention of 
graft could be only by-product. The socia 


a 
thinking and the standards of community right 


eousness would be tremendously improved, not onl 
in the future voters in school, but also in their 





parents and older 


work at Gary “everything is done to get t 
clue of historical study from interesting event 


around the pupils. History is studied as muc 


as possible backward instead of forward.” 

The teaching I sele e o iples a uniqu pli 
in the Gary schools. Just as the historv and geog 
raphy are taught as clues to the social and politica 


acclimatize him to the natural world. The theory 


is that the children should commence the study of 
the sciences while their minds are st plast 
ieir interest in natural 


| 
I 
The child has experience with the laboratory at a 


The smaller children from the third, fourtl 


fifth or sixth grades go into the chemistr’ 


For the physics classes, the lighting, heating 
and ventilating systems of the school afford a pra 
tical text-book, In the Jefferson, where the indus 
trial shop is built around the boiler room, the 
heating plant becomes an integral part of the 
shops. The physies classes study the climate and 
the weather. They study particularly the prin 
ciples of the machines used in the different shops 
Each shop may thus act as an extension of the 
physics laboratory. Classes are sent to take apart 
machines like the bicycle, cream-separator, lawn 
mower and explain the construction. The auto 
mobile and motoreyele provide many practical 
lessons An old automobile which needs tinkering 
up is considered in the Gary school to be almost a 
physics laboratory in itself. 

A boy brings to the chemistry class a bag 
of low-grade iron ore which he has found in the 
vicinity. The class, under the direction of the 
teacher, constructs a simple electric furnace and 
reduces the ore This experiment is then used as 
the basis for a study of the great steel industry 
upon which the city of Gary is founded. 


The high-school chemistry pupils assist the mu 


nicipal chemist. .. . With the chemist instructor 
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Vi Vis 
nils test the city water and various milk sup- printed the N 
es. Under the sanitary inspector they visit, a8 that the d 
art of their ‘‘ Application’’ work, dairies, facto decreas -_ ; 


he On their inspection 


ries, | akeries, food stores. 
elass takes sam} les of s igars and 


rounds, the 


eandies from the various shops of the town, and 


tests them in the laboratory for purity and the use ures & t 

of harmless coloring matter. Another class experi st rest 

ments with the soft drinks sold in the town, test- universits Fees 
g their composition and studying physiological OS S16. 


effects. The children are practically deputy food dowment of S889, 


nspectors and make their reports on the official show a reduct 
blanks. It is said that the result of this sort of of the tot 
nspection is that in a prosecution for violation of The hi 


the pure-food laws in Gary a case has never been 


Now this is the sort of school Dr. Flexner’s 1916-17 to $2.448.014.74 The u ers 
‘“ A Modern School ” is to be, and it is the very now paying it sor 
f high and hard thinking and of un- othcers se ser 


his devotion to the best interests of the t! rovernment tor 


iunity that this school must commend = and _ researc 
f and engross the time and energies of some of the! d 
every thinking schoolman. Ing a vear | 
Puiuie S. BLUMBERG penditure is for 
Cornina, N. ¥ grounds. Thes 
t vear | 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE FINANCES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CotuMBIA University’s financial difficulties, 
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far as they affect the teaching staff and war work AT THE MASSACHUS! r'Ts 


educational administration, were discussed at TUTE 


general assembly of the faculties held in For war reas 


Schermerhorn Hall on the evening of May 7.  chusetts Institut 


Che official title of the subject to be discussed to have anv gradu 


is “ Lessons of the War: Desirable Changes in Owing to the 1 
the Work and Methods of the University.” the work, ther 
The deficit of the university for the year jn the school by 


ill approximate $250,000, and it is understood = faculty voted ¢ 


that rigid economies in many directions are tO degrees to seniors 


be recommended. The designated speake rs undertake military 


for the evening were: Professors J. T. Shot work directly « 


well, L. G. Baekeland, E. L. Thorndike, V. G. order that 


Simkhovitch, Charles E. Lucke and Walter = of the school vear. 


B. Pitkin. It is known that a committee lished last sum 
acting under authority of the deans and the’ whereby a « 


university council has already prepared a pre- learned so1 


minary report on the cuts that could be made than the s : 
without materially affecting the efficiency of pated the st 
the university. cember the 


Figures prepared by the university and work, 1 
pre} 
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they will be placed in navy vards or ship vards 


before the time of graduation 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AT THE CARNEGIE IN 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


lwo research bureaus in affiliation with the 
division of applied psychology offer opportu 
tv for the study of employment problems 
The research bureau for specia d tr ng 
for the retail business has recently been organ- 
d and supplements the bureau of salesmat 
» research It also offers a new opportu 
nity for training undergraduate students to 
take charge of the educational and social wel- 
fare departments in large re tail establishments. 


A fund of $47,000 annually supports the work 


of the two bureaus. Practical experience with 
scientific methods in selecting, supervising and 


training employees is obtained under the diree 


tion of a staff of specialists. 
For the year 1918-19 Professor C. M. 


salesmanship research. This bureau is an or- 


ganization of thirty business concerns of na- 


tional scope which cooperate in the investiga- 
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after his election, assured him of the full sup- 
port of the board in his work. Dr. Ettinger is 
reported to have said: 


I do not intend to recommend any sweeping re- 
organizations within the public-school system. 
Whatever changes may be recommended will be 
based upon the needs of our system, and will be 
the result of growth from within, stimulated by 
the greatest amount of freedom to superintendents, 
principals and teachers in the performance of their 
professional duties consistent with efficient organi- 
zation. 

Just to the extent that the work of the schools 
is based upon leadership rather than domination 
will it be possible to enlist the best intelligence 
and energy within our system. In payment for the 
high-grade service which has always been de- 
manded, our teachers, especially the women in the 
lower grades, ought to be given an adequate liv- 
ing wage, which present schedules deny them. 

Immediate attention must be given to the exten 
sion and betterment of the housing facilities avail- 
able, especially for the pupils in the elementary 
schools. 

From the standpoint of administration, it is of 
immediate importance that our attention be di- 
rected to the formulation of educational policies 
that will make the instruction of children in the 
elementary grades more thorough; that will provide 
for the democratization of the education of older 
pupils in the elementary schools through the choice 
of differentiated academic, commercial and indus- 
trial courses, and at the same time do away with 
the present hiatus that exists between the elemen- 
tary and the high schools. Homogeneity of ideals 
is impossible without a mastery of a common 
tongue. Every pupil who leaves the elementary 
school should go forth well equipped in the funda- 


mentals. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor A. C. McLaucuuiy, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is in London as a guest of 
the British universities at which he will lec- 
ture. It was planned that he should be offi- 
cially weleomed at a dinner given in his honor 
by the University College of London on May 
6, at which the former British ambassador to 
the United States, James Bryce, expected to 


preside, and the American ambassador, Walter 


Hines Page, to be present. 


PRESIDENT GeorGE E. Vincent, of the Rock 
feller Foundation, is now in Europe on busi- 
ness for the foundation and will not return t 
this country until some time in June. 

Ou Tix-Cuiyn, Chinese educational commis 
Wu, is visiting the schools of the United 


states. 


sioner, accompanied by his secretary, Samuel 


Proressor J. Mark Batpwin has been ay 
pointed lecturer in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etud s Sociales at Paris. 

Stockton Axson, professor of English litera- 
ture in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, is 
at present on leave of absence to engage i 
executive war work in Washington as secr 


tary of the American Red Cross Society. 





Dr. Jounx Dewey, professor of 
at Columbia University, has been granted leav 
of absence for a year, beginning in September 
Professor Dewey will deliver a series 
tures at the University of California. 

Proressor W. E. CHANCELLOR, head of th: 


17 
Ak if 


department of social sciences, Col eve 0 
Wooster, this summer session, will teach edu- 
cational sociology and school hygiene in the 


h 


new School of Education, Cleveland, whie 
has been formed by combination of depart- 
ments from Western Reserve University and 
the City Normal School of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE CorLiss PRESTON, state 
superintendent of schools of Washington, and 
Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools in 
Spokane, have been appointed lecturers in the 
normal department of the Spokane summer 
high school. 

Tue Honorasie P. P. Caxton will give the 
commencement address on May 13 at th 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C 

THe New York Academy of Education 
closed its sixth season on April 25 with a din- 
ner in the Tower at the College of the City of 
New York when Professor Claude Halstead 
Van Tine, of the University of Michigan, de- 
livered the address on “ The causes and issues 
of the war.” 

Proressor Byron CumM™inas, formerly dean 
of the school of arts and sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, known for his archeological 
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Miss Frances GREENBERG has been appointed © 
the di partment ol! education and 
psychology at the State University of Mon 


r the spring quarter, 1918. Miss Green- 


three line, Mass., have been employed to work out 


vard University on May 27. At the morning \l 
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turn them for certain corrections or revision. 
The statement now issued is put in their 
place. 

The plan now proposed differs absolutely 
from that which was under discussion by our 
committee. I can not, of course, speak for 
others, but for myself I should under no cir- 
cumstances be willing to endorse such a 
scheme; on the contrary, I should do all in 
my power to urge all the professors and uni- 
versities to protest vigorously against its 
adoption. The conditions of retirement now 
set forth seem to me unjust, and to violate 
the most essential provisions which the former 
scheme secured, though in a compromise 
measure. The discussion of the matter may 
he postponed to a later oceasion. For the 
present it is important that professors through- 
out the country should know the facts. Under 
what was truly a conference, and under a situ- 
ation in which the Committee on Pensions was 
really acting as an adviser, there was suddenly 
introduced a complete change ot attitude. An 
entirely different plan was substituted, with- 
out consulting the members of the committee, 
and was presented to the trustees for action, 
and is now announced as final on the part of 
the foundation. I feel very sure that the 
methods thus used to bring about a most de- 
plorable situation will receive the hearty de- 
nunciation of every one interested in the cause 
of teaching. The purpose of this letter is to 
enable the readers of the “ statement” to read 
it with the proper appreciation of the cireum- 
stances which lie back of ft. Naturally, the 
Committee on Pensions will have to consider 
the matter; and probably in due course the 
American Association of Professors will issue 
some statement to its members. This seems 
to be the most official way of reaching those 
deeply concerned. In the meantime a_per- 
sonal note of warning may be helpful. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 

Mapison, WIs., 

May 2, 1918 


BIRD COLLECTIONS FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


In many of the larger museums one sees 
displayed a case filled with mounted birds 


with the information that the specimens thus 
shown represent those that are in the vicinity 
at the time, and that the list is changed 
weekly to correspond to their migrations. The 
interest surrounding such an exhibit is great, 
and if proper attention is called to it, there is 
no doubt but that it is one of the best means 
of interesting the public or student body in 
the fascinating study of birds. 

Small museums, high schools, and most of 
our colleges do not possess the requisite col- 
lections for such a display, and it would take 
considerable time and expense to acquire them, 
besides the not small destruction of bird life 
it would entail. To overcome these difficulties 
and yet obtain the many advantages of the 
plan, the writer decided to substitute pictures 
of the birds for the mounted specimens. Two 
books! containing illustrations (one and one 
half by two and three eighths inches) of prac- 
tically all the more common birds east of the 
Rockies were purchased. At the side of each 
picture is a brief description of the bird, its 
song, nest, eggs and range. The leaves from 
these books were taken out and mounted on a 
piece of cardboard under a glass slip, and 
bound with passepartout, making neat pictures 
three and one eighth by five and one half 
inches, not only showing the bird in natural 
colors but also giving the essential points con- 
cerning it, as above mentioned. Two small 
ring-holders were pasted on the backs of these 
pictures. A flat wall case with glass doors 
and with hooks in the back at the proper 
distances, large enough to hold eighty pictures, 
was used for the display. An additional case 
was necessary as spring advanced. 

Besides the books mentioned above, there 
are other available collections of small colored 
bird pictures. For example, the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture publishes a small but good col- 
lection in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513, under 
the title “ Fifty Common Birds of Farm and 
Orchard.” This is reprinted in the National 
Geographic Magazine for June, 1913,’ and a 


1‘*Land Birds’’ and ‘‘ Water Birds,’’ both by 
Chester A. Reed, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

2 Vol. 24, 667-697. 
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it has not been applied as extensively as the 
wide advertisement it received might lead 
many to believe. It is only three and a half 
vears since Mr. Wirt reorganized the first 
chool—P. S. 89 of Brooklyn. The budget 
for 1915 was the first in which any large sum 
vas laid aside for experimental work. It was 
necessary to test the plan, to accustom the staff 
to it, and to adapt it in certain features. A 
vear ago plans had been made to * Garyize ” 
‘8 schools in all, and in June 12 more were 
added; but the laying of plans is not their 
execution. One argument used by opponents 
of the Gary scheme before the board of esti- 
millions had been au- 
thorized for the schools, only driblets had 
actually been spent. The Mitchel administra- 


mate was that thoug] 


tion was just ready to introduce a modified 
Gary plan on a large seale. Now. according to 
President Somers, the board will wholly recede 
from it. Ile said January 9: 

The organization of our schools to the end that 
they may render the best possible service to our 
children is our chief coneern. The demand for the 
speedy construction of buildings is pressing, as 
also the need for economy in construction. There 
are funds available for a large number of new 
additions and buildings, and it is important that 
they be made ready as speedily as possible as part 
of our program for the elimination of the make 
shift duplicate school organization that has been 
masquerading in this city, and the substitution of 
some workable plan. 

But the old plan was disearded largely be- 
cause the city hadn’t the money required, 
The fusion administration estimated that to 
build schools for all the children under it 
would demand $40,000,000—a year’s full school 
budget—and that when this was spent city 
growth would make immediate new outlays 
unescapable. Mr. Somers reports that in the 
last four years the board of estimate granted 
$17,047,639 for new buildings, additions, alter- 
ations, and sites, of which less than $5,000,000 
Was spent. The balance to the department’s 
credit January 1 was the unusual one of over 
$12,000,000 which he thought should be used 
“as rapidly as possible.” But this is not one 


third the sum estimated as needed for the old 


plan; and building costs have skyrocketed. 
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President Somers admits the necessity 01 
least temporary duplicate instruction in many 
schools. If not on the ground of pedagogical 
merit on that of economy some variation of 
the Wirt plan may still be pushed forward. 
What is the Ettinger plan and is it likely t 
rkable” in President Somers’s sense ? 
Dr. Ettinger, who had visited Gary with Mayor 
Mitchel, and had been impressed favorably 
with some, unfavorably with other, features 
of the schools there, was asked by President 
Churchill late in 1914 to put in operation “a 
scheme of prevocational work for about six 
elementary schools,” for which the adminis- 
tration furnished the funds. Five schools 
were reorganized. Dr. Ettinger’s program was 
applicable only to pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades, while the original Gary plan 
reached even the kindergarten. Like the Gary 
plan, it was intended to organize duplicate in- 
struction; to provide for wider use of gvm- 
nasium, auditorium and playground: and to 
take advantage of publie libraries, parks and 
industries. The schools used were partially 


remodelled, and the alternating program and 


” 


use of “adjacent social agencies” much in- 
creased their potential capacity. 

With the ordinary subjects were taught 
seven or eight trade subjects Only when 
pupil and parent agreed upon this “ prevoca- 
tional” course, explained as leading to the 
trade and technical as oppose d to the academie 
high schools, was the pupil enrolled. Enrol- 
ment thus represented a choice of a_ tech- 
nician’s or craftsman’s career as opposed to 
that of a business or professional man’s; 
though the aim of the instruction was not 
p them 


“discover whether or not they have the 


to prepare boys for trades, but to he 
ability ” to enter upon any one of the seven 
or eight whose rudiments they learned. This 
is plainly a narrower, more practical program 
than that of the Gary schools. In the latter 
the pre vocational value of the unspecialized, va- 
ried program was not emphasized ; the well- 
rounded development of the child’s powers by 
work and play as well as study was the aim; 
and only incidentally was it intended that, by 


riving him a fuller world of activities in which 
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The adequate training of the teacher citizens and in the duties of domestic life, an 
‘s admitted to be a matter of the most serious no less was it urged that men of broad sym 
concern, but ‘an not be expected that the pathy and of wide academic and profession 
ll continue to attract gifted men training should be placed in charge 


Ail 


women to its service, especially that of leachers are anxiously awaiting the enactm 
women, upon whom the duty to a much larger of the Fisher Bill, which gives effect to 


extent in the future will inevitably fall, unless of their most ardent aspirations cl 


herished 


its status be raised, its prospects improved, its ing many years. The conference adopted 
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emoluments increased, and suitable retiring scheme for the direct representation of teach 


pensions provided. The advent of women in ers on all educational committees. 














